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writes deliberately loveless counterparts of his own. Thus
his Caesar and Cleopatra, in which the queen is nothing
but the elderly conqueror's kitten, is his protest against the
love plot of Shakespeare's Antony"and Cleopatra; Man and
Superman, his protest against the popularity of profligates
and libertines in legend and history; and The Perfect
Wagnerite, his protest against the sublime sensuousness of
Tristan and Isolde. Himself capable of such moral passions
as righteous indignation and intellectual honesty, and of
expressing them supremely well, Shaw seems incapable of
expressing the passions of the senses in any of their forms,
earthly or transcendent. In the plays the portrayal of
these passions is intended, one supposes, when characters
begin to call each other by such pet endearments as Beedle-
dumkins, and their height reached when those characters
become acutely conscious of each other as biological instru-
ments of procreation, the moment of supreme ecstasy being
easily recognized as that at which the Shavian lover likens
his betrothed to a female spider. To Shaw, love is at best
a biological necessity, and a harmless diversion: at worst
an enemy that clouds the judgment and muddies the
fountains of thought.
Finding this enemy enthroned in the theatre, he attacked
it, calling upon the Puritans to rescue the playhouse from
its toils and snares as they had rescued it once before from
its profanities and salacities.
In calling upon the Puritans Shaw was calling upon him-
self. And here we approach the heart of the matter, for the
critic in Bernard Shaw is puritan to the tips of his fastidious
fingers. To the Puritan, life is not an experience to be
enjoyed fruitfully, but a pilgrimage to be undertaken pur-
posefully. The way is beset with ambushes and wiles,
with Temptations and Giants; it lies through the Valley
of the Shadow; and the purpose is to arrive at the end
triumphant and unscathed, there to be mercifully released
from the Great Burden one has carried. On that perilous
journey pleasures will delay one; best avoid them, then.
Spiritually the Puritan is a brave man, indeed the bravest, for
he would see God face to face, unfearful of the brightness
of His countenance. Nothing and nobody must intervene